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progeny of Senecan tragedy (p. 221) ; and it 
may be added to the arguments he has adduced 
in support of this assertion that Shakspere 
seems to have made in this play a conscious 
though slight concession to classical convention 
by the use of the chorus and the concentration 
of the action. Generally, in dealing with Shak- 
spere, Mr. Brooke experiences the same diffi- 
culty as previous historians of the Elizabethan 
drama; Shakspere must stand with his fellows, 
and yet it seems impossible to portray him 
adequately without allowing him to crowd the 
others into the corners of the picture. Mr. 
Brooke has met the difficulty (it can hardly be 
said that he has solved it) by reducing Shak- 
spere a great deal below scale; but this is per- 
haps an inevitable defect, and one that can he 
very readily supplied elsewhere. Mention 
should be made of an interesting suggestion 
with respect to the much-discussed " War of the 
Theatres " and the purge which in The Return 
from Parnassus Shakspere is said to have given 
to Ben Jonson. As this is a point of consider- 
able interest, Mr. Brooke may well be allowed 
to speak for himself, after congratulations that 
so young a scholar has been able to deal ade- 
quately and freshly with an exceedingly com- 
plicated and apparently well worn subject: — 

'I do not know that the reference to the 
purge in this Cambridge play has been defi- 
nitely associated hitherto with the fact that 
"Hamlet" was acted, as the title-page of the 
first quarto (1603) tells us, not only in London, 
but " also in the two Universities of Cambridge 
and Oxford, and elsewhere." This announce- 
ment, together with the mention in the text 
itself of the travelling of the players, seems to 
point to a tour of the Globe Company before 
the end of 1601. Now the allusion to the 
"Purge" in the "Beturn from Parnassus" 
is of such a nature as to make it almost certain 
that the audience fully understood the refer- 
ence. I believe that the passage was intended 
to recall some clearly expressed rebuke of Jon- 
son in the text of " Hamlet " as recently acted 
in Cambridge. To be sure, as the latter play 
is preserved, it contains no distinct anti-Jon- 
sonian stroke; but that fact is easily explained. 
It should be remembered that the earliest 
(1603) version of " Hamlet " contains only an 
excessively abbreviated mention of the theatri- 



cal war; while the later quartos of 1604, etc., 
though certainly based on the true complete 
copy, purposely omit the twenty most signifi- 
cant lines concerning the " little eyases." The 
reason for the non-appearance of these lines in 
all editions except the 1623 Polio, is obviously 
the same as that which prevented Jonson from 
publishing his Apologetical Dialogue to "The 
Poetaster" in the 1602 edition of that play; 
namely, "The Bestraint by Authority" of 
which Jonson expressly complains. 

' When the collective editions of Jonson and 
Shakespeare were issued, in 1616 and 1623 
respectively, there was no longer any necessity 
of suppressing general allusions to the long-past 
quarrel of the theatres. But there did exist 
the strongest reason why Shakespeare's editors 
should not have cared to give wanton offence 
to the most influential poet of the day, the 
generous supporter of their enterprize, by re- 
storing excised and forgotten bits of personal 
ridicule. I believe, therefore, that the purge 
which made Jonson bewray his credit, the blow 
with which Shakespeare closed the War of the 
Theatres, was to be found in " Hamlet " as that 
play was presented in Cambridge, London, and 
elsewhere, in 1601-1602. I believe that it lay 
in the power of Shakespeare's literary executors, 
Heming and Condell, to preserve this passage, 
as they preserved the general quizzing of the 
little eyases, in their authoritative edition of 
the play. There can be no doubt, however, that 
in leaving to oblivion such a piece of transitory 
satire, which, even though not very unfriendly, 
may have been very humiliating to Jonson, the 
editors would have been faithfully observing 
the wish of the dead poet and the obvious 
proprieties of the situation. In view of the 
magnificent eulogy which Jonson was even at 
the moment contributing to their edition, the 
raking up of animosities of twenty years' stand- 
ing would have been nothing short of unpar- 
donable.' 
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GOktheb Jacoby, Herder ah Faust. Leipzig : 
Felix Meiner, 1911. 

Jacoby's book is an attempt to prove that 
up to the scene in Auerbach's Cellar Faust's 
outward and inward experiences were the ex- 
periences of Herder, — not the Herder ordinarily 
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portrayed in biography, but the image of him 
formed in the mind of young Goethe by per- 
sonal contact and ardent hero-worship. The 
Faust of this part of Goethe's drama, he asserts, 
is not a composite picture, to which Herder 
might be said to have contributed certain fea- 
tures; he is Herder himself. 

Scherer's identification of Herder as the 
model for Satyros produced a sensation, and 
aroused indignation in certain quarters. Ja- 
coby's alleged discovery was announced by his 
publisher as sure to produce a sensation, but 
the author evidently expected that his bold 
thesis would be dismissed by Goethe scholars 
with little consideration, for in his introduc- 
tion he urges that judgment should be sus- 
pended till all the evidence of his thick volume 
has been weighed. As though arguments which 
individually have no weight would, if suffi- 
ciently multiplied, acquire weight. 

Goethe was the first literary historian to 
recognize his great indebtedness to Herder, and 
capable investigators have not disputed the fact, 
have differed only in their estimate of the ex- 
tent of that influence. But it remained for 
Jacoby to raise Herder to the value of a real 
sun and reduce Goethe to that of a mere sa- 
tellite in their relation to one another. If we 
should accept Jacoby's conclusions we should 
have to admit that the only way for external 
influence to enter young Goethe's intellectual 
life and be reflected in these particular scenes 
of Faust was through the medium of Herder. 
This would make it necessary for us to revise 
our opinion of Wolfgang's precocity and spiri- 
tual independence and look upon Herder as a 
sort of predigestor of all his mental pabulum 
at the time when he was just attaining his 
majority. It remains to be seen how many 
scholars will deem this representation of the 
remarkable relation worthy of a reply. 

Jacoby brushes aside most of the results of 
others' investigations and attacks the problem 
of Faustf s prototype as though Goethe himself 
had not given us valuable hints as to his own 
relation to the character, and the investigations 
of distinguished Goethe specialists had been for 
the most part misguided. He disregards the 



fact, to which Goethe himself more than once 
gave utterance, that some of our poef s creations 
are so typically human that their doubles might 
more than once be encountered in real life as 
well as found in the pages of history. Erich 
Schmidt's array of forerunners to Goethe's 
Faust is likewise ignored. The chronology of 
the various scenes is discarded, and we are 
asked to believe that " Erhabener Geist " in the 
"Wald und Hohle" scene refers to the Old 
Testament God of the "Prolog im Himmel," 
as though Faust himself had been present as 
an eavesdropper during that celestial scene. 
Jacoby asserts that the contents of the so-called 
"grosse Lucke" belonged to Goethe's original 
plot and the earliest passages written down. 
He thinks he has found the fundamental idea 
of the drama to be the "earthly passage of 
the divine soul through humanity," which is 
assigned as the reason why this soul never feels 
at home in man or on the earth, and why Faust 
makes his winning or losing of the wager with 
Mephistopheles hinge upon whether or not he 
shall ever say to any particular moment: 
" Prithee tarry, thou art so beautiful." 

Since Herder is Faust, Goethe must needs be 
Wagner, and Jacoby almost hesitates to admit 
this. 

His use of the word parallel is novel. The 
parallels he cites often give one the impression 
of sides of a triangle. The chief merit of his 
compilation is the evidence it affords of his 
zealous occupation with Herder's works. 

One thing that makes the poet Goethe such 
an interesting study is the amount of general 
and specific information he gives us about him- 
self and his poetic process. Most scholars 
consider these hints a valuable starting point 
for their investigations. Not so Jacoby. But 
his attempt to convert Goethe into a sort of 
dramatizing Bckermann is not likely to create 
a wide demand for his supplementary volume 
said to be already under way. 

W. A. Coopee. 
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